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out.   The break-up of the Balkan League was the first
condition to that Austrian advance on Salonica which has
always remained the ideal of the advocates of a forward
policy in Vienna and Budapest, and which lies at the root
of Austria-Hungary's action in provoking the present war.
Serbia and Montenegro, however, are but one half of the
problem.   The issues involved are wider and deeper than
the quarrels of Vienna and Budapest with Belgrade.   Even
if every man in Serbia were willingly prostrate before the
Habsburg throne, there could be no real peace until the
internal   problem   of  Austria-Hungary's   Southern   Slav
provinces is solved.   What is at stake is the future of eleven
million people,  inhabiting the whole  tract  of  country
from sixty miles north of Trieste to the centre of Macedonia,
from the southern plains of Hungary to the North Albanian
frontier.   Of these, roughly four millions are in the two
independent kingdoms; the remaining seven millions are
divided between Austria (the provinces of Dalmatia, Istria,
and Carniola) and Hungary (the autonomous kingdom of
Croatia-Slavonia), while Bosnia-Herzegovina are governed
jointly by Austria and Hungary.   The history of these
provinces during the past generation is one of neglect and
misgovernment.   Croatia has been exploited economically
by the Magyars, and the narrow interests of Budapest have
prevented   railway   development   and   hampered   local
industries by skilful manipulation of tariffs and taxation.
A further result is that even to-day Dalmatia (with the
exception of Ragusa) has no railway connections with the
rest of Europe, and those of Bosnia are artificially directed
towards Budapest rather than towards Agram, Vienna, and
Western Europe.   It is not too much to say that the
situation of those provinces had become less favourable (il
compared with surrounding standards) than it was at